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The Editors Say: 


More Problems for Educational Researchers 


How can the United States survive as a nation when this survival 
depends upon its sustaining and expanding its technology, and the supply 
of technically and academically able people that this requires is inade- 
quate? This inadequacy is not a temporary phenomenon resulting from 
the low birth rate of the depression years, though it is aggravated by that. 
To provide for our growing population, an ever-expanding technology is 
needed. Projections of present trends indicate that the technical and 
academic leadership required for such expansion will not be available when 
needed. There is no natural law that will change these trends, nor is there 
any natural law which says that our American way of life must survive 
where so many cultures have failed. 


What has all of this to do with educational research? A great deal. 
If efforts to solve this problem are to have much likelihood of success, they 
must involve the solution of the detailed subsidiary problems that make up 
the over-all one. It is the job of educational research to define these 
subsidiary problems and to present clearly the relevant facts and theories 
and their implications. Work has already been done in this field, one 
example being the activities of the California Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Research in connection with the study of methods of making better 
provisions for intellectually “gifted” children in our schools. 


But much more effort is needed. Some of the areas with which 
researchers need concern themselves are indicated by the following general 
problems: Can the public schools provide us with sufficient technological 
leadership? Must we abandon or modify our democratic ideals of equal 
opportunities for all in order to obtain the technical and scientific manpower 
we need for national survival? How can we do a better job of producing 
superior technological and academic leaders when we have shortages in 
the facilities and staff needed for ordinary educational programs? When 
there are shortages of all types of manpower where superior intellectual 
and academic ability are required, how can we get the able teachers to 
produce more such manpower? Is it true that the type of person who has 
the ability needed for teaching superior students most effectively tends to 
be temperamentally unfitted for most secondary and elementary teaching? 
If it is, how can the services of such persons be secured for superior elemen- 
tary and secondary pupils? And finally, to what extent can the whole 
problem be solved by educational activities alone? Are basic societal 
changes outside of the schools also required? 


It does not look as though educational researchers are going to be 
forced to become mere record keepers for lack of vital and challenging 
problems to investigate. 
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Teacher Orientation in California 
Elementary Schools 


Ciirton D. Boyack 


Importance and Growth of Orientation Programs 


One of the important trends in the education field during the past 
several years has been the increased interest in and the amount of emphasis 
upon the induction and orientation of new teachers in the elementary 
schools. Teacher orientation has many facets, and has as its aim the adjust- 
ment of new teachers in their teaching positions as guides of the educational 
activities of children. This huge task has demanded more attention because 
of increased needs for new teachers. The urgent necessity for greater 
numbers of teachers was a result of three major causes: (1) the increased 
school enrollment throughout the nation, (2) the shifting of many teachers 
from teaching to other job opportunities and professional fields during the 
years of World War II, and (3) a marked reduction in the number of 
prospective teachers entering the teacher-training institutions. 


This necessity for adding many new teachers to the profession caused 
much interest in and stimulation for more complete teacher orientation. 
Some areas of the nation experienced an increased population from the 
great migration which followed the establishment of war industries. In 
these areas, the problem of providing sufficient teachers for the ever- 
increasing number of children was a tremendous task. 


California as a state experienced considerable growth because of the 
war industries and defense activities on the west coast. With the increased 
number of new teachers entering the teaching field, leaders in education 
turned to induction activities as a means of keeping these new teachers 
interested in staying in the profession for a longer period of time. The 
programs provided also helped the teachers make a better adjustment to 
their new working situations. This better adjustment usually resulted in 
better performance by the teachers. In many instances the new teachers 
have assisted the schools and personnel in the schools to also make some 
adjustment toward a sounder basis of operation. 


With the increased interest in orientation, many of the larger school 


After serving for three years in Fresno and Lake counties, California, Clifton 
D. Boyack came to Berkeley where he has served as junior high school teacher and 
counselor and as an elementary principal for the past twelve years. He is at present 
principal of Columbus Elementary School in Berkeley. He originally graduated 
from Brigham Young University, but received his graduate training at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, from which he received the doctorate in educa: 
tion in 1953. This article is a digest of his dissertation which was based on a study 
made under the sponsorship of the Berkeley Elementary Principals’ Association. 
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systems planned and carried out definitely scheduled activities to assist the 
great number of new teachers. These programs have been expanded and 
changed as the educational leaders have experienced and worked with the 
various phases, until at present there is much time and energy being spent 
in this in-service training, which is very worthwhile. The program begins, 
in many instances, at the employment interview and continues .throughout 
the first year, after which the activities still continue as needed as a part of 
the supervision program. The value of the programs and the activities 
included in them is evidenced by the increasing amount of emphasis being 
placed upon oriéntation. Working in a well organized program will be 
many individuals and groups of individuals in the school and the community. 
The most successful programs have as their motivating force an interested 
desire on the part of those who are assisting with the program to do all 
possible in a friendly, helpful way to make the adjustment to a new working 
situation as easy and meaningful as possible. The new teachers also have 
responsibilities to make contributions wherever possible. 

The amount of current literature on the subject is another evidence of 
the importance of teacher orientation in present-day school administration. 
The literature, as well as the detailed programs, touches upon many phases 
of the personal, social and professional life of the new teachers. 

Individual and group needs of the new teachers must first be determined. 
This is followed by providing ways and means of satisfying these needs in 
the most useful ways possible. New teachers should be given an oppor 
tunity and encouraged to assist in solving their own problems, and to offer 
suggestions for improvement in the various phases of the program. 

The present study was initiated in the hope that it might assist in some 
small way to add to the useful and available information in the induction of 
teachers. 


Brief Review of Procedures 


There are several phases to this study which had as its purpose the 
identification and evaluation of selected practices in teacher orientation 
programs in the elementary schools of California. As the first step, a state- 
wide survey was made. Included in this phase of the study were elementary 
school districts with 850 ADA or more and unified school districts with a 
total elementary ADA of 850 or more. 

In the state survey, administrators working with orientation programs 
were asked to react to twenty commonly used practices. Their responses 
were given regarding, first, the extent of use (regularly, often, seldom or 
never used); and second, an evaluation as seen by the personnel supervising 
the program on a five-point scale from “O” (indicating little or no value) to 
“4” (indicating extreme value). 

There was a great deal of interest, as shown by the return of survey 
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questionnaires. The results, generally, indicated that there was much 
thought and effort being spent on various phases of teacher orientation, 
but that there was still room for improvement and experimentation in the 
field to find better ways to do a more complete job. The state survey showed 
that, by and large, there was need for more orientation work to be done 
and that organized programs were paying good dividends in the efficiency 
and security demonstrated by the new teachers who had had opportunities 
for detailed orientation to their new positions. 

Six districts were selected, after much study and detailed work, from 
those responding to the state-survey questionnaire. These districts then 
cooperated in a more intensive study of the commonly used orientation 
practices. The purpose was to identify some of the valuable practices as 
they were used in the selected districts which had well organized orientation 
programs. This phase included a series of three questionnaires to more 
than two hundred teachers who were new to the selected districts. This 
provided information regarding orientation practices and their use and 
value. From these responses there were identified twelve useful practices 
which had been used and which were found to be helpful. 

The following year, four of the identified practices were selected for a 
more intensive study in several schools of one of the six selected districts, 
and an evaluation was made of the practices. Those which were evaluated 
are: (1) the teacher-counselor practice, (2) the group conference with new 
teachers and the principal of the school, (3) the individual conference of 
each new teacher and the principal, and (4) the observation-of-teaching 
practice. 

Detailed records of the activities connected with these practices were 
kept by the new teachers, in which they gave their reactions to and evalua- 
tions of the practice. Reactions were also received from experienced 
teachers, principals and supervisors in some phases of the evaluations. After 
the end of the first semester, the records which had been kept by the 
teachers and principals were collected, analyzed and summarized. 

As the final step in the study, an evaluation interview was scheduled 
and completed with each teacher and principal who had worked with the 
various practices in the study. Then a final evaluation was completed. 


Study Summary and Conclusions 

The following are the summary statements and the conclusions which 
resulted from the study: 

1. Considerable attention is being given to teacher orientation activities 
in the State of California. 

2. There is a great deal of literature available on what is being done in 
various parts of the state and in many of the districts. To insure effective 
orientation, however, each district must study its individual needs from 
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the point of view of the new teachers of the district and plan its orientation 
program to meet these local needs. 


3. Personal and human relationships are important factors in orientation 
and induction of new teachers, and personnel planning the orientation 
programs, as well as the entire staff of the school and district, should seek 
to gain an understanding of the importance of detailed orientation for the 
new teachers. They should make preparations to do their part in assisting 
the new teacher so he will feel at home and welcome because he has 
received sufficient help and has acquired the needed information to make 
a successful adjustment into the teaching field. 


4. Principals, survivors and other teachers are key people, generally, in 
assisting the new teachers and usually do the major part of the orientation 
work with new teachers. 


5. Teacher orientation programs are effective to the extent that they 
are individualized to meet the needs of the new teachers. All new teachers 
have some common problems which can or may well be discussed and 
met, in part at least, in group activities. Beyond these, however, there are 
many more personal and individual problems which need to be met on an 
individual basis with much understanding and sympathy so that the new 
teacher will feel she is not being judged when seeking the help she needs. 

6. The twelve teacher orientation practices which have been identified 
as being valuable and useful to new teachers are as follows: 


a. Individual conference with principal 

b. Group conferences of new teachers 

c. Observation of superior teaching 

d. Use of printed materials and handbooks 
e. Social events, luncheons, teas, etc. 

f. Teachers’ meetings 

g. Teacher counselors assigned to new teachers 
h. Helpful attitude of staff personnel 

i. Supervisors’ meetings 

j. Orientation meetings 

k. Workshops 

l. Grade-level meetings 


This list of practices does not cover all teacher orientation. Many other 
areas need further investigation and study. 

7. Orientation programs should be flexible and changeable to meet 
the needs of the new teachers and should be planned with these needs in 
mind. The programs require constant evaluation and revision to insure 
their effectiveness. 


8. Four techniques or practices were evaluated and the evidence estab- 
lished their importance in teacher orientation. All four are flexible so that 
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they can be adjusted to meet the various needs of the new teachers entering 
the system. They are not a complete program in and of themselves, but 
all should be included in orientation programs where they can be used 
effectively. 


9. The period or time of most concern for the majority of teachers new 
to school districts is the first month or first several weeks. This is the time 
during which a new teacher needs a maximum amount of assistance and 
understanding. 


10. There is need for more planned orientation activities to assist new 
teachers. There are possibilities for expansion and improvement both in 
using present practices more effectively and completely and in establishing 
new areas to help solve new-teacher problems. 


11. Each of the four practices evaluated in this study has an orientation 
area in which the use of the practice evaluated seems to be the most practi- 
cal way to assist teachers in that phase of orientation. These areas are 
listed below for each of the four practices. The listings are of necessity 
in general terms and there is considerable overlapping in the areas because 
of their close relationship to each other. 


a. Teacher observation is useful in the area of classroom tech- 
niques and details which may be observed over a period of an 
hour or more—also transition from one activity to another and the 
details of handling classroom activities. 

b. The teacher-counselor practice was found useful in the 
areas of school routines, details of organization and in providing 
information on what to do when new teachers need quickly avail- 
able answers—chiefly during the early weeks of the school term. 


c. The group conference is helpful in providing overall back- 
ground and specific details of the general school activities, philos- 
ophy and procedures. Many of the items discussed in early group 
conferences may be emphasized at a later date in other group 
conferences, individual conferences, in teacher-counselor contacts 
or in observation of teaching. 


The individual conference provides opportunity for personal 
understanding and clarification of individual problems or work 
areas. Individual conferences may be a result or cause of the 
use of the other practices of group conferences, teacher-counselor 
assistance, or observation of teaching, as well as other practices. 


The following are impressions or judgments gained by the writer as a 
result of working with teacher orientation. They may not be substantiated 
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completely by objective data in the study, but are listed here for what value 
they may have. 


1. Planning and organizing orientation programs for teachers is impor- 
tant, but even when carried through may not accomplish the desired end. 
To gain the most, orientation must be a philosophy of helping and wanting 
to help shared by the entire staff and community leaders. 


2. All orientation should not be approached from the point of view of 
requiring new teachers to fit into the pattern of the school or its personnel. 
It would rather be considered on the basis of “this is the way the school is 
organized at present—we are looking for better ways, and perhaps you as 
a new teacher can assist in finding a more effective means of doing the job. 
But let’s proceed as we are until we find something better.” 


8. A feeling of mutual understanding and trust between the new 


teachers and those assisting with orientation is necessary for effective 
orientation. 


4, Often the little details that may seem so unimportant to an experienced 
teacher, principal, or supervisor may be the cause of much distress or worry 
if the new teacher is unable to get a satisfactory answer when he needs it. 


5. Teacher orientation is very complex, and covers a multitude of 
activities and routine items which vary somewhat with each teacher. Details 
must be planned wisely and used with understanding to be useful. 


An interesting technique for evaluating the work of secondary schools in 
terms of “consumer satisfaction” is described in the November, 1953, issue of 
Studies in Higher Education, published by Purdue University. Two studies are 
reported. In the first, the opinions of high school students and their parents 
concerning the practices and success of public schools were obtained and evaluated. 
In the second study, the opinions of children and parents concerning educational 
methods were studied. In addition to getting the opinions of adults and youth, 
the ideas of each group as to what the other group thought, were studied. It was 
found that the youngsters had pretty good ideas of what adults thought, but that 
adults often were mistaken about what children thought. 


* * * * * 
— 


| 


Circular Number 5, 1954, of the Educational Research Service of the NEA and 
AASA, issued in May, reports the size of classes in 241 urban school districts of 
30,000 to 100,000 population. The data reported are for the 1953-1954 school year. 

+ ” . * * 

The Twenty-Fifth Yearbook (Silver Jubilee edition) of the California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators’ Association is now available. The title of the Yearbook 
is The Future Elementary School Administrator. 
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A Technique for Determining Financial 
Ability and Effort of School Districts 


BasiL H. Peterson 


Because of the tremendous difference between schools in terms of 
functions, size and resources, comparisons of operational costs are not too 
meaningful. Whenever such comparisons are made, it is essential that they 
be based on institutions as nearly homogenous in character as possible. 

Perhaps more significant than a direct comparison of unit costs is a 
measure of the financial resources of school districts and the extent to which 
those resources are used to support their program of education. 


Purpose of Study 


The purpose of this study was to measure the “ability” and “effort” of 
Orange Coast Junior College District to support its program of education. 
However, the technique’ used provides a basis of comparing the unit current 
costs of any school district with those of other districts in terms of “ability” 
and “effort” for a given school year. In the tabulations presented here, 
Orange Coast Junior College District is compared with the other nineteen 
California junior college districts. 


Techique Used 


In the original presentation a single table was used. It was composed 
of fifteen columns and was prepared from stencils cut on a wide carriage 
typewriter. In order to meet magazine space limitations, the data are here 
presented in four tables. Table I lists the twenty California junior college 
districts? (column 1) in terms of decreasing size. The size (column 3) is 





1 Credit for the idea of this technique should be given to Dr. L. H. Peterson, 
Associate Professor of Education Emeritus, University of California, Berkeley. 


2There are many more public junior colleges in California operated in con- 
junction with other levels of education and not as independent junior college 
districts, 





Basil H. Peterson is President and District Superintendent for Orange Coast 
College at Costa Mesa, California. Prior to coming to this position seven years ago, 
he served as Principal of Mount Shasta High School, Assistant to the Dean at the 
University of California at Davis, and Director of Glendale College. He has been 
president of the California Junior College Association and of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. He received the doctor of philosophy degree from the 
University of California at Berkeley in 1938. The study on which this article is 
— was originally made for the Board of Trustees of the Orange Coast Junior 

ollege. 
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measured in terms of average daily attendance (A.D.A.). Each district is 
identified by a letter of the alphabet (column 2) such as Los Angeles by 
“A,” Pasadena by “B,” etc. All the districts listed represent one junior 
college except Los Angeles which embodies seven junior colleges, and 
Pasadena and Contra Costa which support two colleges each. 





















TABLE | 
Size, Financial Ability, and Total Current Expenditures of Districts* 

Jr. College 1952-53 Assessed (4) Tax Rate/ Total Current (6) 

District (1) (2) A.D.A. (3) Valuvation/ ADA $100 AV (5) Expenditures / ADA 
Los Angeles A 20,273 $214,958 A $ .7908 B $649.96 T 
Pasadena B 9,906 214,198 T 64 L 648.82 R 
Compton C 2,741 180,181 H K 569.74 K 
Contra Costa D 2,487 174,093 R F 564.29 D 
Marin E 2,289 166,044 L C 563.54 S 
El Camino F 2,156 156,838 D D 520.80 H 
San Bernardino G 2,065 139,762 Q E 496.26 M 
San Mateo H 1,991 132,576 F G 477.37 F 
Modesto I 1,758 130,396 E H 477.28 P 
Fullerton J 1,627 | 125,419 P M 460.86 L 
Mt.San Antonio K 1,262 | 122,147 0 35 N 456.28 Q 
Orange Coast L 1,248 91,786 N 25 © 449.58 J 
Santa Rosa M 1,197 89,082 K ao 6S 440.97 I 
Chaffey N 1,173 80,114 G uo Oe 435.25 N 
Sequoias O 1,017 69,121 S$ at § 416.63 A 
Santa Ana P 862 64,421 M 296 R 406.09 0 
Riverside Q 842 60,323 C 2906 P 380.49 B 
Hartnell R 727 58,331 J 2188 J 373.52 G 
Yuba S 588 56,284 I 217 A 318.02 C 
Palomar - 324 46,498 B 216 Q 277.68 E 
All Districts 56,538 426.14 


* Data taken from report, California State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Education Research, 1952-53. 


Measure of Ability 


Column (4) represents the locally taxable wealth or assessed valuation 
per unit of A.D.A. and is a basic measure of “ability” to support the educa- 
tional program. There is a definite and gradual variation among the various 
districts in “ability” to finance their program of instruction. The best able 
district is Los Angeles with $214,958 of taxable wealth behind each unit 
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of A.D.A. The least able district is Pasadena* with $46,498 of assessed 
valuation per unit of A.D.A. Los Angeles has almost five times the ability 
of Pasadena to support its program of education. 


Tax Rate 


The district tax rate is given in column (5). Those districts with a tax 
rate in excess of $.35 per $100 (legal tax limit) of assessed valuation oper- 
ated with a special tax approved by the electorate. Orange Coast Junior 
College District, designated by the letter “L,” is such a district and had a 
tax rate second from the top; four ranks higher than her ability. 


Current Expenditures Measure of Effort 


Column (6) presents the total current expenditures of each district. 
Districts are ranked in order of current expenditures per unit of A.D.A. 
The rank in each instance represents a measure of “effort” to support. 

Palomar (Northern San Diego Junior College District), designated by 
letter “T,” spent the largest sum ($649.96) per unit of A.D.A., while Marin 
(E) had the lowest total current cost ($277.68/A.D.A.). 


Distribution of Expenditures 


Table II shows how the current expenditures of the districts were 
distributed among the various budget items. The per cent of the total 
current expenditure budget that is devoted to each item is also shown. As 
in Table I, the districts are ranked in each column. The particular district 
concerned is indicated in each case by the letter placed after the amount 
or per cent.‘ 


It should be noted that districts do not necessarily have the same rank 
percentage-wise as they do in total amount expended on a given item. Thus 
Hartnell (R) spent the largest sum per unit of A.D.A. for teacher salaries, 
while Marin (E) spent the largest per cent (69.1) of total current expendi- 
tures for teacher salaries. 


In like manner the expenditures for each junior college district for the 
various budget classifications can be traced. Comparisons can be made 
between “ability” and “effort” in terms of the ranking of each district. 


Table III carries on the breakdown for auxiliary types of expenditures 
such as transportation. 





3’The “poor” status of Pasadena is due primarily to the large number of out-of- 
district students attending its colleges. This results in increasing the A.D.A. 
without comparable increase in assessed valuation. 


*For identification of districts, see Table I, columns (1) and (2). 
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TABLE Ill 
Distribution of Current Expenditures—Auxiliary Types of Expenses 
Pupil Transportation (12) Other Aux. Services (13) Fixed Charges (14) 
Per Unit/ ADA % Per Unit /ADA % Per Unit /ADA % 
$42.98 R 6.6 R $33.46 F 7.0 F $99.92 J 22.2 J 
30.51 S 5.4 § 12.27 H 2.4 H 47.61 §S 10.3 B 
21.10 T 5.1 O 10.60 S 2.3 N 39.00 B 8.4 S 
20.72 O 3.6 K 9.80 N i Ss 29.65 A 7.1 =A 
20.41 K 33 I 9.54 D 1S 2 27.37 D 49 D 
14.38 I 32 T 9.24 P LT D 26.92 T 41 T 
12.13 L 2.6 L 6.47 B 17 B 19.26 K 35 L 
H H 5.89 J 13 J 17.51 R K 
60 D 4M 4.83 L 10 L 16.30 L 4 0 
6.98 M 14 N 4.56 M 10 | 14.69 M 3.0 M 
64 N 13D £451 49 M 13700 3.0 N 
449 B 12 B 3.68 R s ¢ 13.16 N 29 E 
194 E a 5 3.40 T a @ 12.89 F 28 G 
81 A 2 A 3.37 Q 6 R 12.27 I 2.8 I 
80 J ag 2.93 C ox F 11.75 P 2.8 C 
38 C i ¢ 2.37 K AK 11.64 H 2.7 F 
28 P a ¥ 1.29 A AE 11.35 Q 2.7 R 
06 Q Q 1.16 E 3 A 10.48 G 25 P 
05 G G 110 G 3 G 9.03 C 25 Q 
cae ue jae 01 O 0 8.01 E 2.2 H 
4.68 11 5.09 12 26.82 6.3 


Other than Current Expenditures 


Table IV presents expenditures of districts for other than current opera- 
tion. This formed the last three columns of the original table and was 
included merely as a matter of interest. 


The Ability and Effort of Orange Coast College 


The heavy line running across each table provides a measure of the 
“ability” and the “effort” of Orange Coast Junior College District to support 
its program of instruction. The broken line traces median measures. On 
the original single table these lines were more effective than on the four 
separate ones presented here. However, a study of Tables I through IV 
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presented: 


$166,044). 
TABLE IV 
Other Than Current Expenditures 


Other Than Current Expenditures per Unit/ADA (15) 


Food Services Community Services Capital Outlay 





per Unit/ADA per Unit/ADA per Unit/ADA 
$15.10 T $15.24 M $569.20 L 
6.08 R 9.57 A F 
4.47 L 5.08 N K 
F 4.58 B Cc 
M 4.36 H O 
D 2.18 O N 
S 111 K D 
oO 51 R Zz 
G 36 J Q 
K 28 F E 
~ 12 P | 26 P | 5987 A 
20 B 18 I 37.65 M 
06 I 14 L 33.79 P 
50 H 14 G 32.20 S 
39 Q 03 C 27.46 J 
01 A D 26.60 I 
 & - E 23.27 R 
nl Q 22.95 H 
a J S 17.11 G 
ioe. aN soo OE 9.09 B 
1.06 4.21 85.40 
Application 


use made of them. 
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will show that the following conclusions could be drawn from the data 
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1. In “ability” to support a program of junior college education, Orange 
Coast ranked fifth from the top (Assessed Wealth per unit of A.D.A. is 


2. In terms of total “effort” 
to support current costs, Orange 
Coast ranked tenth, or five ranks 
below its “ability.” 

8. Her “effort” to support 
administration, other instruction 
and maintenance costs ranked al- 
most equally with her “ability.” 

4. Her “effort” to support 
teacher salaries, pupil transpor- 
tation, other auxiliary services 
and fixed charges was below the 
“ability” of the district to sup- 
port them. It should be pointed 
out that Orange Coast College 
was a “young” institution and 
hence although it had a good 
salary schedule, no teachers had 
progressed to maximum. status 
and hence expenditures for 
teacher salaries were relatively 
low. 

5. The “effort” of Orange 
Coast College in caring for op- 
eration of school plant was in 
excess of its “ability” to pay. 
That is, plant operation costs 
were high. 


While the inferences drawn here applied to Orange Coast Junior College 
District alone, it is obvious that a similar set of conclusions could be drawn 
for any of the nineteen other junior college districts of California. Like data 
could, of course, be gathered for other types of districts and corresponding 
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Intelligence, Vocational Interests and Reading Speed 
of Senior Boys in Catholic High Schools of Los Angeles 


FRANCIS J. SWEENEY 


As a phase of the program of providing educational and vocational 
guidance to high school seniors, conducted each year by the Guidance 
Center of Loyola University, the California Test of Mental Maturity (1) and 
the Kuder Preference Record, Vocational (3) were administered to 1033 
senior boys in twenty-one Catholic high schools in the Los Angeles area 
during the Fall of 1952. The Minnesota Speed of Reading Test (5) was 
also given to 899 of these subjects. No attempt is made here to present 
other than test data concerning the group. Other information available 
indicates that the group is typical of high school boys in general. 


Intelligence of the Group 


Mean and median I.Q.’s for “total mental factors, 
and “non-language” factors are shown in Table I. 


> « 


language factors” 











TABLE | 
California Test of Mental Maturity 1.Q.'s for Total Group 
(N = 1033) 
Mean PR S.D. Mdn. PR 
TMF IQ 106.93 + .37 50 11.75 + .26 105.00 + .46 50 
LF IQ 110.28 + .40 60 12.96 + .29 108.47 + 51 60 
8 + 30 100.55 + .54 40 








NLF IQ 102.47 + .43 40 13.7 

The test Manual’ does not give mean I.Q.’s for norm groups. Instead a 
median I.Q. of 105 and a standard deviation of 15 are given for high school 
seniors and said to apply to “language, non-language and total score data.” 
Therefore, no comparison of present and norm groups means can be made. 

However, as Table I shows, the present group is equal to the norm 
group in median Total Mental Factors I Q (TMFIQ), but above the norm 
group in median Language Factors I Q (LFIQ) and below the norm group 


‘ Sullivan, Elizabeth T., Clark, Willis and Tiegs, Ernest W. Manual: California 
Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced 1950 S-Form. Los Angeles: Califor- 
nia Test Bureau, 1950. Page 19. 





Francis J. Sweeney is a psychologist at the Guidance Center, Loyola University 
of Los Angeles. He has been a psychology instructor and a clinical psychologist 
with the Army and the Veterans Administration, and a vocational counselor for the 
latter. He received the doctorate from Loyola University of Chicago in 1952. 
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in Non-Language Factors I Q (N-LFIQ). These differences between the 
groups are statistically significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 

For the present group the differences between mean LFIQ and NLFIQ 
and between each of these and mean TMFIQ are all significant beyond the 
.001 level. This is in spite of the fact that total and language I.Q.’s correlate 
to the extent of rr = .928; the r: for total and non-language I.Q.’s being 
.788 and the r: for language and non-language I.Q.’s being .522. Thus the 
present group shows a marked superiority in development of their linguistic 
over their non-language abilities. 

Differences between standard deviations given for the norm group and 
those found for the present group are highly significant statistically, as are 
the differences in sigmas derived from the separate I.Q. distributions for 
the present group. Lack of space precludes elaborating on these findings. 


Vocational Interests of the Group 

Table II shows the mean interest scores of the present group. The 
standard error of each mean is also given as is the standard deviation and 
its standard error. The percentile ranks shown are taken by inspection from 
the Kuder Profile Sheets (8, 7). The rank orders of the interest fields are 
in terms of percentile ranks because the scales contain varying numbers of 
items and so the means do not represent directly the amount of interest 
shown in the separate fields. 


TABLE II 
Mean Interest Scores and Their Percentile Ranks and Rank Order 











‘Adult Norms High School Norms 


PR- Rank PR Rank 

M SD Order Order 
Outdoors 40.99 + 44 14.00 + 31 44 7 33 10 
Mechanical 41.31 + 38 12.08 + .27 39 9 37 9 

Computational 26.65 + .29 9.25 + .20 43 8 63 a0 
Scientific 40.86 + 41 13.23 + .29 51 6 47 6 
Persuasive 41.04 + .30 9.50 + 21 55 4 57 4 
Artistic 23.88 + 31 9.91 + .22 57 3 42 8 

Literary 19.60 + .28 8.91 + .20 53 5 63 2.5 
Musical 13.68 + .22 7.23 + .16 62 2 54 5 
Social Service 36.09 + .36 11.70 + .26 34 10 46 7 
Clerical 49.19 + 39 12.51 + .28 63 1 66 1 





The Kuder Manual’ presents numerical data for a norm group of 1000 
men. A comparison of these data with the data for the present group is 
presented in Table III. 


*Kuder, F. Frederic. Examiner’s Manual for the Kuder Preference Record, 
ea Form CH. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 5th ed., Feb., 1953. 
‘age 22. 
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TABLE Ill 


Comparison of Kuder's Norm Group and the Present Group 
with Respect to Mean Interest Scores 














Kuder’s Norm Group Present Group Difference 
(N = 1000 Men) (N = 1033 H.S. Boys) in Means 
Outdoor 43.45 + .47* 40.99 + .44 2.467 
Mechanical 43.60 + .41 41.31 + 38 2.287 
Computational 28.31 + .28 26.65 + .29 1.66t 
Scientific 39.98 + .33 40.86 + .41 -.88 
Persuasive 41.13 + 46 41.04 + .30 09 
Artistic 22.85 + .29 23.88 + .31 -1.03t 
Literary 19.62 + .26 19.60 + .28 .02 
Musical 12.38 + .21 13.68 + .22 -1.307 
Social Service 41.96 + .40 36.09 + .36 5.877 
Clerical 46.04 + .40 49.19 + 39 -3.157 








* These standard errors were calculated by the present writer and are not given in the 
Manual for the Kuder Preference Record. 

+ Significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 

¢ Significant at the .002 level of confidence. 

The Manual does not provide sufficient data about Kuder’s high school 
norm group and so it can be compared with the present group only in terms 
of percentile ranks of median scores. On the basis of the norms available 
(7) the percentile ranks of the median scores for the present group range 
from a high of 63 for clerical to a low of 31 for outdoor interests. 

Kuder gives still another set of percentile norms “based on scores of 
1,296 men representative of the major occupations in the general popula- 
tion.” According to these norms the percentile ranks of the median scores 
for the present group range from 62, for artistic, to 26, for social service 
interests. Due to lack of space these two last comparisons are not presented 
in tabular form. 

Thus all comparisons made show that the average vocational interest 
profile of the present group differs greatly from the profiles of the three 
norm groups. When compared with adult norms the present group shows 
significant differences in mean interest scores on seven of the ten interest 
scales. The less exact comparisons, in terms of medians and their percentile 
ranks, made with the high school norm group and the norm group “repre- 
sentative of major occupations” reveal differences between these norms and 
the present group so large as to be of probable high significance. 

Comparisons in terms of percentile ranks yield different rank orders 
according to the norms used in deriving the percentile ranks. However, on 
all three norm bases the present group shows most interest in clerical, 
musical, literary and artistic activities. They show much less interest in 
outdoor, mechanical, scientific and computational activities. 





3 Ibid. Page 25. 
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Significant differences in standard deviations were found between the 
present group and Kuder’s norm group of 1000 men‘ with respect to six 
of the ten interest fields. Due to lack of space the table showing this 
comparison is omitted. 


Relationships Between Intelligence 
and Vocational Interests 

By a method involving use of “A Cosine-Pi Table” (6) and dichotomizing 
distribution of scores at their medians, tetrachoric correlations were com- 
puted between each of the three I.Q.’s yielded by the California Test of 
Mental Maturity and the raw scores on each interest scale. These correla- 


tion coefficients and the probabilities that they differ from Zero are presented 
in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
Tetrachoric Correlations Between Kuder Raw Scores 


and California Test of Mental Maturity 1.Q.'s 





Total Mental Language Non-Language 
Factors IQ Factors IQ Factors IQ 

rr P rr r rs P_ 
Outdoor 056 223 -.032 515 123 008 
Mechanical -.037 424 -.110 019 017 -126 
Computational 150 001 173 .000 set .000 
Scientific 200 001 .209 000 138 002 
Persuasive 041 395 007 880 ~.044 342 
Artistic -.122 008 -.150 001 ~.020 689 
Literary 298 000 344 .000 123 .008 
Musical -.122 008 -.114 014 —.104 024 
Social Service -.120 019 -.135 004 -.105 024 


Clerical 009 881 050 294 050 294 


The chief reason for using tetrachoric rather than product-moment 
correlation was the ease of calculating the former with the aid of Table IV. 
The results obtained indicate well enough for present purpose the extent 
of agreement between the variables studied. 

As Table IV shows, there are several significant correlations tending to 
indicate positive relationships between abilities and interests, especially 
literary, scientific and computational interests. There are also several 
significant negative correlations, such as those between TMFIQ and artistic 
and musical interests. Evaluations of this type may indicate that the interest 
in question is related to temperamental, other ability or personality factors 
more closely than to intellectual factors. Other relationships apparent in 
Table IV need not be spelled out. 


* Ibid. Page 22. 
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Reading Speed of the Group 


The mean reading score for this group (899 rather than 1033 subjects) 
was 9.77+.18, standard deviation 5.42+.13 and the median was 11.69+.28. 
The test Manual’ gives only percentile norms based on “a group of college 
sophomores and juniors at the University of Minnesota.” Using these norms 
the percentile rank of the mean score for the present group was computed as 
5.81 and the percentile rank ofthe demian as 8.40. Thus the present group 
shows up very badly in comparison to this norm group. 


The Manual also presents a table of “Grade Norms.”* According to 
this table the median score for the 12th grade is 18.4. Using this median 
and the percentile rank given for it’ the median of the present group is 
seen to be 6.71 points lower and the percentile rank of the median of the 
present group is 33.50 points lower than the corresponding norm values. 
The Manual does not supply sufficient data to permit calculation of the 
significance of these differences. However, since the differences found are 
so large, they are presumably significant. 


That the norms given in the Manual are unsuitable to the present group 
is suggested by the results of a previous study (unpublished) using the same 
test and another group of 746 senior boys in 9 Catholic high schools in the 
Los Angeles area. Percentile norms were computed for this group. Com- 
paring the mean and median scores of the present group against these local 
norms yields a percentile rank of 53.16 for the mean and a percentile rank 
of 66.45 for the median. These figures seem to represent more accurately 
the relative reading speed of the present group. 

Tetrachoric correlations between raw scores on the reading test and 
I.Q.’s and literary interest were worked out. Reading speed and TMFIQ 
correlate .587. The r: with LFIQ is .637 and the r: of reading speed with 
NLFIQ is .252. Literary interest and reading speed correlate .240. All of 
these correlations are significantly different from zero at the .001 level of 
confidence. 


Discussion 

The present group’s marked superiority in development of their lin- 
guistic over their non-language abilities, it may be guessed, reflects the 
traditional emphasis in Catholic education on development of the language 
arts in its students. 

5“Manual for Minnesota Speed of Reading Test.” No author or publication 
date given. Presumably published by University of Minnesota. Page 4. 


® Ibid. Page 5. 
‘Ibid. Page 4. 
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Differences in standard deviations between the norm and the present 
group, and within the present group with regard to the three I.Q.’s, likewise 
suggests that training has reduced the variability of the present group with 
respect to language factors. 


The tetrachoric correlation coefficients found in the present study 
between TMFIQ, LFIQ and NLFIQ are in general agreement with the 
correlations reported in the Manual of .891, .863 and .524, respectively, for 
the three comparisons. However, as the Manual also notes, the coefficients 
of .891 and .863 are spuriously high as are the coefficients of .928 and .788, 
found in the present study, because the raw scores on which LFIQ’s and 
NLFIQ’s are separately based are summed for the total raw score on which 
TMFIQ’s are based. 


That the present group differs from all three of Kuder’s norm groups, 
both in relative degree of interest in the various fields and in extent of 
variability within most of these fields, is clear. These findings are not 
readily explained from any data available about the present group. It may 
by hypothesized that the differences found are related to the different types 
of training and experience of the groups compared. One may speculate that 
clerical or “white collar” work has a certain prestige value in the view of 
the present group, and that interest in clerical, literary and computational 
activities has been fostered by their experience in school. However, if 
“adult norms” are used, musical interest is in second place. There is a 
possibility that in expressing preference for musical activities the group is 
manifesting evasiveness, indecisiveness or ignorance with regard to at least 
some of the other activities with which musical activities are grouped for 
choice. 


The implications of present findings for educational and vocational 
counseling with these students is likewise uncertain. However, even though 
the present group differs from any norm group, it may still be legitimate 
to compare an individual's interest profile with group profiles typical of 
various occupations. 


The correlations between I.Q.’s and interests, presented in Table IV, are 
statistically significant if greater than .122. The psychological meanings of 
the relationships found, however, are less clear. The high correlations of 
computational, scientific and literary interests with I.Q., especially language 
1.Q., seem to indicate that these interests are definitely related to ability. 
Where there is no significant correlation, and where correlations are nega- 
tive, interests seem more closely related to traits other than intelligence. 
Objective data on this last point are lacking for the present group. 

Available data show only that there is high positive correlation between 
reading speed and language and total I1.Q.’s. The correlations between 


§ Op.cit., page 4. 
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reading speed and NLFIQ and literary interest, although much lower, are 
still significant. These findings do not warrant drawing any general conclu- 
sions concerning relationships between total reading ability and intelligence 
or literary interests. 


No attempt was made to evaluate the tests used in terms of their 
adequacy, validity or reliability. If these tests are taken to be valid and 
reliable then the conclusion follows that the present group differs significantly 
in intelligence, interests and reading speed from the norm groups on which 
the tests were standardized. 


Summary 

The California Test of Mental Maturity and the Kuder Preference Record 
were given to 1033, and the Minnesota Speed of Reading Test was given 
to 899 serior boys in Catholic high schools. Results indicate that this group 
differs significantly from the norms presented in the Manuals for the three 
tests in intelligence, interest profile, reading speed and variability of all these. 
The causes of the differences found are not implicit in available data, but it 
is hypothesized that the training and experience of the present group may 
be the explanatory factors. Significant correlations, both positive and nega- 
tive, were found between abilities and several interest fields. These findings 
seem to have implications for hypotheses concerning relationships between 
interests and ability or other traits, but lack of evidence precludes specula- 
tion on this aspect of the present study. Lack of space also prevents spelling 
out implications of present findings for educational and vocational counseling. 
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Does Test Taking Change Self Ratings? 


CLIFFORD P. FROELICH 


In terms of counseling practice, this study was concerned with the 
question, “What happens to a counselee’s self concept during the process of 
test taking?” In terms of a feasible research design, the question investi- 
gated was, “Does test taking change a person’s ratings of his abilities or 
interests?” Obviously, the assumption was made that self ratings are related 
in a meaningful way to self concept. 


The fifty subjects used in this experiment were enrolled in an adult 
evening school class entitled “Vocational Aptitude Testing.” During the 
six two-hour sessions of the class an extensive battery of tests was admin- 
istered. Prior to testing, the nature of each test was explained by the 
counselor who taught the course, but no results were revealed until the end 
of the course when the counselor held a series of interviews with each 
enrollee. 


Before any tests were described or administered, each subject was asked 
to rate seventeen of his abilities, interests, and personality characteristics on 
a four-point scale: Below Average, Average, Above Average, Superior. The 
centile equivalents for each of these steps were described as follows: 0-24, 
25-74, 75-89, and 90-100, respectively. After testing, the subjects were 
asked to rerate themselves on a rating blank which was identical with the 
pre-test blank. Hence, for each subject there were before testing ratings, 
after testing ratings, and test scores. Using the appropriate published 
norms, the test scores were converted into centile ranks, the ranks were 
then assigned a rating scale step consonant with the centile equivalents 
stated above. 


Each attribute which the subjects were asked to rate was presented in 
question form. The questions for each of the seventeen characteristics are 
reproduced below: 


1. How do you rate your general mental ability? 
2. How do you rate your mechanical aptitude? 
3. How do you rate your clerical speed and accuracy? 


Clifford R. Froelich is associate professor of education at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He was previously a specialist for counselor training in the 
U.S. Office of Education for two years. He received his doctorate from George 
Washington University in 1948. 
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4. How do you rate your arithmetic ability? 

5. How do you rate your ability to comprehend or understand what 
you read? 

6. How do you rate your ability to read quickly? 

7. How do you rate your personal-social interests, that is, your in- 
terest in activities which involve your association with or service 
to individuals or groups of people? 

8. How do you rate your interest in the natural field which includes 
all kinds of farming and other outdoor work such as forestry? 

9. How do you rate your mechanical interests, such as interest in 
working with machinery or building things? 

10. How do you rate your interests in business activity, such as cleri- 
cal work, selling or accounting? 

11. How do you rate your interests in artistic activities such as music, 
drama, painting, writing, or sculpturing? 

12. How do you rate your interest in science such as chemistry, 
physics, or biology? 

13. How do you rate your interest in work which involves verbal 
activities, that is using words to get the job done? Examples of 
jobs which require this kind of activity are selling, teaching, or 
writing. 

14. How do you rate your interest in work which requires you to 
manipulate things with your hands or feet? Examples of jobs 
which require this kind of activity are typing, machinist, surgeon, 
drawing. 

15. How do you rate your interest in work which is largely compu- 
tational, that is, it involves numerical calculations or the extensive 
use of numbers. Examples of jobs which require this kind of 
activity are bookkeepink, engineering, accounting, mathematician. 


16. How do you rate yourself on social adjustment, that is, how do 
you feel and act when you are with or think about people? 


17. How do you rate yourself on personal adjustment, that is, in 
comparison with other people, how do you feel that you handle 
your own personal problems, worries, and so forth? 


Findings 

The distributions of pre-test ratings were compared with the distribu- 
tions of post-test ratings for each of the seventeen attributes by means of 
chi square following the calculation method developed by Brandt and 
Snedecor and illustrated in Johnson’s' text. For each of the attributes a 
null hypothesis that there was no difference between the distributions of 
the first and second ratings was tenable. 


Further analysis of the data was completed in the following manner. 
Each test score after conversion to a rating scale step was compared with 
the appropriate pre-test rating and was categorized as “agree” or “disagree.” 


1 Johnson, Palmer C. Statistical Methods in Research. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. 
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The entries in each of these categories were then dichotomized on the 
basis of agreement or disagreement of the test score and the post-test rating. 
This procedure produced a four-fold table. (See Figure 1.) 


Test Score and Post-test Rating 






Disagree 


Test Score and 
Pre-Test Rating 


Disagree 
Figure | 


For each of the seventeen attributes, the four-fold table was used as a 
basis for computing chi square. The resulting statistics are shown in Table I. 


TABLE | 
Agreement Between Test Score and First and Second Ratings 
Test Score and First Rating Chi 
Attribute Agree Disagree Square P 


Score and Second Rating Score and Second Rating 


Disagree Agree Disagree Agree 


14.70 .001 


General Mental Abiilty 9 19 19 3 

Mechanical Aptitude 4 9 32 4 16.53 .001 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy 5 10 28 7 10.19 .003 
Arithmetic Ability 2 16 23 8 18.12 .001 
Reading Comprehension 6 16 18 10 6.77 .009 
Reading Speed 6 13 27 4 16.18 001 
Personal-Social Interest 6 8 29 6 7.84 .007 
Natural Interest 6 15 15 13 3.06 .07 
Mechanical Interest 5 12 21 11 5.85 .013 
Business Interest 10 18 16 6 6.77 .009 
Artistic Interest 10 ll 21 8 3.18 .07 
Science Interest 4 17 24 5 20.07 .001 
Verbal Interest 8 14 23 5 10.95 .001 
Manipulative Interest 5 13 22 10 7.78 .007 
Computational Interest 8 4 20 18 ae 
Social Adjustment 3 ll 31 5 19.39 .001 
Personal Adjustment 5 12 29 4 


17.62 .001 











Inspection of the data in this table reveals that only four areas, natural, 
mechanical, artistic, and computational interests have a chi square of less 
than 6.635; i.e. are not significant at .01 level. It was concluded, therefore, 
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that in thirteen of the 17 areas there was a marked consistency in the 
agreement of test score and first rating and agreement of test score and 
second rating. Of the four test areas for which the chi squares were not 
significant at the .01 level, three were significant at the .07 level or lower. 
Computational interest, however, revealed a P of .39, strongly indicating a 
significant difference. In terms of the question, “Does test taking change 
a person’s ratings of his abilities or interests?” the data in Table I appears 
to support a negative answer with the positive exception of computational 
interest. 








TABLE II 
Agreement Between Test Score and First and Second Ratings 
Percentage of First Ratings Percentage of First Ratings 
Attribute Agreeing with Test Score Disagreeing with Test Score 
W hich Changed to Disagreement Which Changed to Agreement 
General Mental Ability 18 6 
Mechanical Aptitude 8 8 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy 10 14 
Arithmetic Ability 4 16 
Reading Comprehension 12 20 
Reading Speed 12 8 
Personal-Social Interest 12 12 
Natural Interest 12 26 
Mechanical Interest 10 22 
Business Interest 20 12 
Artistic Interest 20 16 
Science Interest 8 10 
Verbal Interest 16 10 
Manipulative Interest 10 20 
Computation Interest 16 36 
Social Adjustment 6 10 
Personal Adjustment 10 8 





Agreement of self ratings and test scores on the seventeen attributes 
was further analyzed by comparing the percentage of self ratings which 
changed from disagreement to agreement with the test score with the 
percentage of self ratings which changed from agreement to disagreement 
with test score. The purpose of this analysis was to determine whether or 
not the changes which did occur were random or whether they were in the 
direction of greater agreement after testing or lesser agreement. The basic 
percentages are shown in Table II. The differences between the percentages 
are not significant for fourteen of the seventeen attributes. The difference 
for two attributes, general mental ability and arithmetic ability, are within 
the .05 level of significance. The difference in percentages for computa- 
tional interest is significant at the .01 level. The direction of change is 
toward greater agreement after test taking than before. 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Oral and Written Language of Children 


Murray Tonpow 


It is a widely accepted fact that language is an important key to a child’s 
mental and emotional life, and that it is one of the basic measures of intel- 
lectual growth. Oral and written language are the basic means of communi- 
cation in our civilization, and so are continually on display, giving clues of 
the individual’s personal and social status. Languages, both written and 
oral, are also widely used psychological mechanisms for the release of 
tensions and anxieties. The tremendous importance of language in our 
society makes the constant study of language, in all its manifestations an 
important part of the study of man and his civilization. 


Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the written and oral language 
of children in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades in various social situations: 
formal, semiformal and informal. The study was concerned with the level 
of language and with usage deviations. 


Problem 

The problem with which this study was concerned may be stated as 
follows: To what extent does language level and language usage vary in 
different social situations and from grade to grade, in grades four, five 
and six? 

The questions which presented themselves for investigation in connection 
with this research included: 

1. Does the written and oral language level and usage of the child in 
either the fourth, fifth or sixth grades vary in different social situations? 

2. As measured by the child’s written and oral language how much 
growth is there from grade to grade, in grades four, five and six? 


3. Is sex a significant factor in differences in language level and usage 
in grades four, five and six? 


4. Is there any significant differences between level and usage in written 
and oral language in grades four, five and six? 


Definition of Terms 

(1) Social situations have been defined as follows: a. formal—classroom 
situations; b. semiformal—club meetings, such as Boy Scouts; c. informal 
play situations, such as a baseball game. (2) Level of language was taken 








Murray Tondow is a school psychologist in the Kern County Schools. Prior to 
coming to this position he was with the California State Department of Education. 
He received his doctorate from the University of Southern California in 1953. 
This article is a digest of his dissertation. 
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to be the score of the child’s language as measured by the Flesch reading ease 
formula.!’ The Flesch formula is based upon syllables per hundred words 
and number of words per sentence. (3) Usage: It was necessary to have 
slightly different definitions for oral usage and written usage, since such 
factors as punctuation could not be evaluated for oral language. The term 
usage, in relation to oral language, included the following major sections: 
grammatical errors, colloquialisms, and total number of errors. The term 
usage in relation to written language includes the same major sections used 
in the oral language breakdown, except for an additional subdivision under 
grammatical errors, namely mechanics or punctuation. (4) Throughout this 
research whenever the term mixed group is used, it refers to a situation in 
which there were both boys and girls present. 


Methodology 


A thorough investigation of the literature made it clear that to get a 
valid sample of oral language verbatim examples of language in various 
situations would be necessary. It was decided to use tape recorders when- 
ever possible; namely in the formal and semiformal situations since these 
groups meet indoors and it was possible to set up a tape recorder. For the 
informal situation stenographic specialists were used since most of the 
activities of youngsters were outside. 

Concern was felt as to the possible effect the presence of the tape 
recorder might have upon the group. A pilot study was undertaken to 
compare oral language of matched groups when they were aware of a tape 
recorder and when they were not. 

The conclusions and procedures growing out of the pilot study were: 

1. There was no difference in the language of the group when a tape 
recorder and strange adult were present. Since it would facilitate matters 
greatly, it was decided to use the approach of visiting with the groups, 
rather than attempting to find situations where the recorder could be hidden. 

2. The language of the group returns to its usual pattern after 5 minutes 
in those situations where they know there is a tape recorder in action and 
an adult visiting with them. In order to gather as much data as possible it 
was decided that the entire hour tape, excluding the first five minutes, would 
be used in the study. 

The procedure, then, for gathering the data was to visit with a group 
and record its oral communication, either by tape recorder or stenography. 

Written data was gathered from the formal and semiformal groups. At 
the end of the recording session the children were given paper and asked 
to write a composition about anything they wished. If any youngster had 
difficulty in choosing a topic he or she was given a list to choose from, such 
as “My Favorite Trip,”"“How I Spent My Summer Vacation.” 


1 Rudolph Flesch The Art of Readable Writing. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949, 237 pp. 
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Type of Sample 

1. Children who were students in the fourth, fifth or sixth grade. In 
non-classroom situations where there were some children who were not in 
the intermediate grades, procedures were followed so that their language 
was not included in the data. 

2. In an effort to eliminate a number of variables that might affect 
language but were beyond the scope of this study only Caucasian children 
of English speaking parents were used. 

3. In selecting the children no considerations were given as to whether 
a child was scholastically accelerated or retarded. 

4 In regard to sex, an attempt was made to approximate the national 
proportions. The breakdown for this study was as follows: boys 48.2 per 
cent, girls 51.8 per cent. 

5. In selecting the population to be studied an attempt was made to 
have the sample mirror the national breakdown, in terms of socio-economic 
background. 

6. No attempt was made to differentiate between rural and urban 
children. The majority of the students involved, though, came from com- 
munities of more than 2500. 


Size of Sample 

The total sample of this investigation consisted of 369 groups, which 
included 6,941 children. Of this number, 3,048 children contributed both 
oral and written data. In gathering the data an effort was made to keep 
the size of sample of each grade approximately the same. Information about 


the size and breakdown of the sample is expanded upon in tables I, II 
and III. 


Findings and Conclusions 

Level 1. Little difference was noted in the written language of boys 
and girls. No difference was noted in the oral language of all boy and all 
girl groups. The level of oral language was highest in those groups consist- 
ing of both boys and girls. From these findings it may be assumed that 
there is no inherent difference in language ability between boys and girls 
at the intermediate grade level, but rather that languaye differences noted 
are a manifestation of boy-girl competition. 

2. It was found that social situations were a key factor in level of 
language, for both written and oral language at the intermediate grade 
level. As one move from the formal to the semiformal to the informal situa- 
tions the level of language tended to drop. The language found in the formal 
situation tended to be above average for that grade level. The language level 
found in the informal situation, on the other hand, tended to be below 
average for the particular grade. In the semiformal situation the language 
level noted was found to be average for that particular grade level. From 
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these findings it may be concluded that as children take on different roles in 
the various social situations they enter into, their language level tends to 
change so as to be in harmony with the child’s role in the situation. It may 
also be postulated that as the child relaxes so does his language. 


3. For both written and oral language the range of language level 
tended to increase as one went from the fourth grade to the fifth to the 
sixth grade. At all grade levels, for both written and oral language the 
biggest range of level of language was found in the semiformal situation. 
For oral language the informal situation tended to have the smallest range 
of language level at each grade level. 

It may be hypothesized from these findings that the increased range of 
language level found as one goes up the intermediate grades is the result of 
a marked increase in individual differences due to intellect and to individual 
growth differential. 


It may also be concluded that the biggest range of level of language is 
found in semiformal situations because individual differences are more-fully 
felt here. 


4. The data studied indicated that for the children investigated in this 
research the level of written language of boys tended to rise in ever increas- 
ing proportions from grade four, to five to six. Girls showed their biggest 
increase from grade four to five. The findings pointed up the fact that 
language in the formal situation tended to go from oral to written superiority, 
The differences found between the level of written language of boys and 
girls must be viewed as another indication of differential rates of develop- 
ment for boys and girls. 


The fact that written language develops and then goes on to show level 
superiority over oral language, is taken to mean that until then the fifth 
grade children have not had as much experience or training in writing as 
in speaking, but once this dearth is overcome, writing, because of its more 
formalized aspects, tended to be at a higher language level than oral 
language. 

5. The findings showed that for all significant group comparisons of 
different social situations at any one grade level for both written and oral 
language, the number of syllables per 100 words varied much more than 
the number of words per sentence. This tendency becomes more pronounced 
when going from grade four to five to six. It is also more clearly noticeable 
in written language than in the oral sample. 

It is postulated here that any level of language difference due to social 
pressures, rather than growth, is more the result of using larger words than 
using more complex sentences. This is assumed to mean that a child’s 
intellectual growth is measured more by a change in type of thought, as 
manifested by increasingly more complex sentences, than by the use of 
bigger words which may be due to memory, training, or other such factors. 
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Usage 


1. The findings indicated that there were significantly more usage errors 
in the written language of semiformal situations than formal situations, and 
that the total number of errors for oral language tended to increase when 
the formality of the situations decreased. In regard to the range of number 
of usage errors, these tended to be biggest in the semiformal situations. 

From these findings it may be postulated that the increased number of 
usage errors found when going to more informal situations are the result of 
an overall “relaxation” of the person combined with this need to conform to 
the general feeling tone of the group. 

2. No consistent significant differences were found between the sexes 
insofar as number of usage deviations were concerned for both written and 
oral language. 

This is taken to be the result of the quality of intellectual potential 
found in both sexes. 

3. The findings indicated that the number of errors in all parts of usage, 
in both written and oral language, tended to increase in going from grade 
to grade (four through six). It is hypothesized here that as the child 
develops and grows, new ways of expression are continually being experi- 
mented with in the hope of finding better techniques of communication. 
This must naturally result in many more usage errors. 

4. The study indicated a proportionally higher number of usage errors 
in oral language as compared to written language when going from grade 
four to six. 

It is postulated here that as the child gains new knowledge in the field 
of language arts, he applies it first, and to a greater extent to his written 
language because of its more formal nature. 

5. The most common type of error found in oral language was grammar. 
This is interpreted to mean that children are primarily concerned in oral 
language expression at these grade levels with getting their ideas across to 
others. In this effort to facilitate their communication of ideas they are 
continually trying new techniques, resulting generally in better expression 
of ideas but in a poorer grammatical construction of those ideas. 

In all grades and in all situations, mechanics was found to be the most 
common usage error in written language. It was postulated earlier that 
complexity of sentence was related to intellectual growth. As the child 
develops, he is able to think in more complex wholes, but this ability to 
think in larger thought units stops short of increased ability to perform 
duties of proper language usage, since this comes from training. At this age 
children seem to be developing at a more rapid rate than they can be 
educated. This results in many mechanical errors in the written language 
of children in the intermediate grades. 

In the fourth and fifth grades for both written and oral language, col- 
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loquialisms were the least noted usage deviation. In the sixth grade, 
structural errors were the least noted as compared to all the other parts of 
usage. In the fourth and fifth grades, children have not yet generally 
reached the developmental stage known as adolescence. Their language 
up to that point is based primarily upon imitation of adults. Upon entering 
adolescence, children develop many behavior patterns unique to that group. 
One such pattern is special words and phrases. It is postulated here that 
colloquialisms increase in the sixth grade because the children are entering 
adolescence. 

6. No trends were found that would offer possibilities of any relation- 
ship between level of language and usage for oral language. This finding 
would seem to imply that level and usage are two completely unrelated 
aspects of oral language with level probably being a factor of growth and 
development, and usage depending on learning. 

It was found in analyzing the written data, that a statistically signifi- 
cant change in level was usually accompanied by a significant change in 
the number of usage errors in the same direction, i.e., a higher level of 
language was accomplished by more usage errors. 

One ramification of maturing intellect is an increasing level of language. 
The child attempts to exercise the increased language facility in his writing, 
since writing is associated in the child’s mind more closely with formality. 
The more mature use of written language requires new and different tools 
of usage which the child does not have yet. This results in an increase in 
the number of usage errors. Training in usage, it seems, must follow after 
level of language changes occur, because it is of little value to train children 
before they have reached a sufficient level of maturation. 


Test Taking and Self Rating (continued from page 169) 


Discussion 


In only four areas, all of which dealt with interests, was there a signifi- 
cant change in the percentage of ratings in agreement with scores. But when 
the direction of change was analyzed, significant changes were found in 
ratings of general mental and arithmetical ability and computational interest. 

In general, however, the data in this study indicated that there is a 
marked stability in the ratings made before and after testing. This is a 
significant finding in view of a continuing research study of which these 
data are but a part. The larger study is concerned with the search for a 
reasonably stable and feasible criterion of counseling effectiveness. Because, 
as this study indicates, test taking alone does not cause persons to make 
significant changes in ratings, it appears that changes in ratings after 
counseling may be attributed to counseling process per se. An investigation 
to test this hypothesis is now under way. 
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The Central Administrative Organization 


of Small California School Districts 


Harvey R. Hoop 


Great progress has been made in the past hundred years in the estab- 
lishment of an administrative structure in public school districts. Significant 
progress has been made in improving central administrative organizations 
during the past fifty years. By following the lead and example of large 
school districts, the small to medium size districts have developed the office 
of superintendent and an understanding of the value of central administra- 
tive services. 


The leadership and professional services of districts with an average 
daily attendance of less than 10,000 pupils have strengthened and developed 
especially during the past dozen years. Considerable progress has been 
made in improving and extending supervisory and administrative services 
in districts which have outgrown the control and supervision of the county 
unit. Efficiency dictates that such districts must provide adequate services 
without too great reliance upon outside assistance. These districts must 
solve the mounting and perplexing school administrative problems arising 
from the necessity for a modern educational program for all children of 
school age. 


Purpose, Scope and Methods 


The purpose of the study was to discover when administrative and 
supervisory personnel had been or were being added in the smaller school 
districts of California in order to recommend the development of a central 
administrative organization. During the past twenty-five years very few 
studies have been made of small to medium size districts. This study arose 
from the needs and questions of the author over a period of years amplified 
by discussions and interviews with many superintendents of small to medium 
size districts. 


The scope of the study is the central administrative organizations of all 
types of districts in California whose average daily attendance during 1949 
to 1951 was between 550 and 7,000 pupils. Primary concern was related 
to districts whose average daily attendance of students was between 2,500 





Harvey R. Hood is superintendent of the Madera School District. Before enter- 
ing his present position he was a teacher and administrator in Montana and Cali- 
fornia for a total of eight years. He received the degree of doctor of education 
from Stanford University in 1953. This article is a digest of his dissertation. 
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and 4,500, and whose growth during the past fifteen years had necessitated 
additions to the central staff. To implement the information concerning 
central administrative organizations, two chapters have been included: 
(1) the historical and legal background for the employment of professional 
assistants, (2) the percentage cost of central administration in California 
school districts. 

A variety of methods were used in compiling the materials in the study. 
The information concerning the background of superintendents, profes- 
sional assistants, and central administrative organizations of small districts 
was derived from the available professional literature of books, bulletins, 
pamphlets, periodicals, codes and regulations. A questionnaire was mailed 
to 200 California superintendents to discover districts which had enlarged 
or contemplated enlarging the central administrative staff. A compilation 
of the full time administrative and supervisory staff members in 364 small 
to medium size districts of California was arranged in tables. Interviews 
were held with more than one hundred superintendents, professional assist- 
ants and central staff personnel, and a careful study was made of thirty-five 
districts including fifteen elementary, ten high school, and ten unified or 
combined districts. Finally a case study was undertaken of two elementary 
districts, two high school districts, and two unified or combined districts. 


Development of Central Organizations 


The period of 1850 to 1880 established the office of city superintendent 
and developed its professional status and qualifications. The next develop- 
ment was that of the professional assistant to the city superintendent. The 
period of 1880 to 1900 established the office of deputy school superintendent 
in city districts and was the beginning period of central administrative 
organizations in California. 

Central administrative organizations in cities had the greatest period of 
development from 1900 to 1925. During this period legislation encouraged 
the recognition and establishment of professional assistants in city school 
districts. It has been during the past thirty-five years that the need for 
administrative services and central administrative organizations in the 
non-city districts has been recognized by legislative bodies. Nevertheless, 
not until 1949 did the Education Code grant permission for non-city districts 
of over 1500 average daily attendance to employ deputy or assistant 
superintendents. 

Unified and combined districts have shown the greatest activity in the 
employment of professional assistants. Elementary districts are second in 
building central administrative staffs, and high school districts are joining 
the trend. The greatest growth in administrative organizations has been 
in districts which had an average daily attendance of 2,000 to 6,000 pupils. 
Districts of less than 1,000 a.d.a. seem to be too small, as well as financially 
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unable, to develop a central administrative organization. Districts whose 
a.d.a. is 1,000 to 2,000 pupils have employed some professional assistants 
and plan on larger organizations as the growth of the districts permits. 

The trend in employment of professional assistants has been toward 
assistant superintendents. More districts have employed or are planning to 
employ assistant superintendents and administrative assistants than any 
other administrative position. The business manager position has been or 
will be created in only about one-fifth of the districts which have employed 
or plan to employ professional assistants. 

The employment of assistant superintendents on an increasing basis is 
not surprising in view of the 1949 law. This law has been an impetus to 
superintendents and boards of trustees in the recognition of the necessity 
for professional assistants in providing adequate educational services to all 
children. It must be emphasized, however, that the education codes of 
California have not contained, and do not now contain, any reference to 
“administrative assistants,” “business managers,” or many other titles now 
commonly used in the administrative staffs of the public schools. 


Size of Staffs 


The size of supervisory and administrative staffs varies greatly between 
like size districts and between different size districts. The listings in 
published directories include only full time administrative or supervisory 
personnel as supplied to State departments by county offices. The listings 
do not include part-time personnel, non-certificated personnel, or “outside” 
personnel employed by the various districts. Further investigation of staffs 
of all districts tends to show that a great number of personnel—even 
though full time and certificated—are not included in the published direc- 
tories. Many administrative personnel with titles such as “administrative 
assistant,” “business manager,” and “purchasing agent” have not been listed 
by many school districts. Many districts also have not listed other than 
the most important directors and supervisors; investigation shows that a 
great number of supervisors, directors and other specialists have not been 
included in most of the directories issued during the past few years. 

The following summary table compares administrative and supervisory 
personnel in four groupings of small to medium size school districts. The 
comparison of the per cent of administrative and supervisory personnel in 
each average daily attendance grouping effectively points up the size of the 
various staffs and the increase in number of personnel as the district increases 
in number of pupils. 


Administrative Staff 


In the employment of professional assistants, the unified or combined 
districts are in the lead in districts of 550 to 1,500 a.d.a. The high school 
districts employ a larger percentage of assistants in the 1501 to 2500 a.d.a. 
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class; but, the elementary districts also employ a greater percentage than 
the unified or combined districts. Among the districts larger than 2,500 
a.d.a. the elementary districts employ the greatest numbers of professional 
assistants, followed closely by the unified or combined districts. 

The assistant superintendent is found in more districts than any other 
assistant. The administrative assistant is second in numbers to the assistant 
superintendent. The business manager is employed by fewer districts than 
either of the other two professional assistants except in the high school 
districts of 1,501 to 2,500 a.d.a. and those over 3,500 a.d.a. It is to be 
especially noted that over half of all districts in California whose a.d.a. is 
over 2,500 employ from one to three professional assistants. 


Supervisory Staff . 

Unified or combined districts lead all other districts in the employment 
of supervisors, directors, and specialists. Nearly all unified or combined 
districts of over 2,500 a.d.a. employ a supervisory staff. The percentages 
listed for all districts do not include part-time personnel and are therefore 
low in relation to total services. The high school districts, especially, 
employ a large number of part-time specialists who are not listed in State 
directories. 

Over two-thirds of all elementary districts and unified or combined 
districts of over 1,500 a.d.a. employ one or more full time specialists. 
Although the high schools lag behind other type districts, over half of such 
districts of over 2,500 a.d.a. employ full time supervisors. 

Curriculum and music supervisors are hired first by most elementary 
and unified or combined districts and in the highest percentage in such 
districts. Music supervisors are ahead in numbers in the smallest elemen- 
tary and unified or combined districts, but the curriculum supervisors gain 
equal status in the 1,501 to 2,500 a.d.a. level and take greater lead as the 
size of the district increases. High schools do not list music or art super- 
visors, such personnel being a part of the faculty on a regular teaching 
basis. About a third of all high schools of over 3,500 a.d.a. employ curricu- 
lum and child welfare and attendance supervisors. 

Most elementary and unified or combined districts employ curriculum 
specialists in the largest numbers. Music specialists are the second largest 
percentage; art specialists are third; child welfare and attendance officers 
or supervisors are fourth. Unified or combined districts is the only group 
which reaches 100 per cent in the employment of supervisory staffs. Elemen- 
tary districts, however, are close behind the unified or combined districts 
in the employment of full time supervisory personnel. 


Cost of Administration 


The per cent spent on administration in California school districts has, 
in most cases, broken the bogey of “3.0 to 3.5 per cent of budgetary expendi- 
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tures for administration.” State averages are approaching or have passed 
the 4.0 per cent recommended by most educators and administrative asso- 
ciations. Conversely, the smaller (not the smallest) districts have decreased 
the per cent spent for administration in relation to past studies and the 
percentage of larger school districts. 

The greatest ranges of per cent for administration are found in the 
smallest districts. Districts of over 1,500 a.d.a. do not approach the 
maximums nor the minimums of districts below 1,500 a.d.a. However, the 
small to medium size districts of California of below 7,000 a.d.a. spend a 
larger per cent on administration than do the larger districts. 

Among the small to medium size districts of California, the high school 
districts appear to spend the least on administration. The average per cent 
for administration of high school districts ,is considerably below that of 
elementary districts and unified or combined districts. The fact that high 
schools use many part time personnel whose services are chargeable to 
other classifications may influence the correctness of the per cent. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

According to the sources quoted and the opinions of superintendents 
and professional personnel interviewed, almost all superintendencies suffer 
from lack of professional assistants. Modern education of all of the children 
of all of the people requires a wider range of services efficiently performed 
if the public school is to realize the advancements so many educators have 
professed and promised. 

Even though most superintendents decry the lack of professional assist- 
ants, some superintendents have employed only additional non-certificated 
personnel—such as bookkeepers, clerks, purchasing agents, and business 
assistants—as their districts increased in enrollment, staff, and/or financial 
ability. Such superintendents need to recognize the necessity for trained 
assistants. Educating boards of trustees and the community would follow 
the superintendent’s enumeration of the benefits of a central administrative 
organization in providing an adequate educational program. 

California school districts in recent years have employed more admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff members than ever before in relation to 
average daily attendance. Nevertheless, the majority of the districts of less 
than 4,500 a.d.a. do not provide the varied services necessary to an adequate 
educational program as enumerated by leading authorities and research 
studies. 

Interviews with superintendents of small districts and state and county 
officials, in addition to the conclusions of recent studies, point out the fact 
that most districts of less than 2,500 a.d.a. cannot and will not be able to 
provide all the services necessary to an adequate educational program. 
These small districts may be able to provide one or two services economically, 
but size and finances will not permit a complete program. 
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Many superintendents of small to medium size districts are quite 
emphatic in their belief that the free services of county offices should be 
extended, as necessary, to districts which have an a.d.a. in excess of those 
listed in the Education Code as entitled to county services. Other superin- 
tendents in districts too large to receive free county services, but financially 
unable to provide such services themselves, are of the opinion that such 
districts should receive additional state aid proportionate to the amount 
of services necessary to an adequate educational program. 


If the findings and recommendations of this study are accepted, the 
school laws of California need to be implemented to provide for the employ- 
ment of professional assistants in districts of less than 1,500 a.d.a. and the 
employment of certificated personnel within the titles of “administrative 
assistant,” “business manager,” etc., in districts now employing or planning 
to employ such personnel. 


The amount expended for administration should be a predicated upon 
assessed valuation, tax rates and an educational system fitted to the needs 
of the particular community. According to recent studies, present state 
averages, and the opinions of authorities interviewed, a minimum amount 
should be four per cent of current expenses. No average can be set for 
all districts, even if of like size and type, due to the differences in 
financial ability of the districts and the educational needs of the particular 
communities. 


An average unit of number of employees in the central organization 
cannot be set for all districts, even if of the same size. Various types of 
districts would not necessarily employ either the same titles or number of 
personnel. The number of administrative and supervisory personnel 
employed by a district should be related to the best educational system 
possible for the particular district as controlled by community needs, desires, 
and financial resources. 


Although no precise numbers of administrative personnel can be derived 
to apply uniformly to all districts, the following minimal professional 
assistants are recommended for small to medium size districts in California, 
based upon the data herein presented: 


A.D.A. Minimum Recommended Title 
Number 
1000-1500 One; part-time Administrative Assistant 
2000-2500 One Assistant Superintendent 
3000-3500 Two Assistant Superintendent 
Administrative Assistant 
4000-4500 Three Deputy Superintendent 


Assistant Superintendent 
Administrative Assistant 
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Although no precise numbers of supervisory personnel can be derived 
to apply uniformly to all districts, the following minimal supervisory person- 
nel are recommended for small to medium size districts in California, based 
upon the data herein presented: 


One nurse for each 1000 pupils. 


Cafeteria supervisors, librarians, clerks, secretaries, other non-certificated 
personnel, and part-time specialists as needed. 


Full time supervisors or directors in elementary or unified districts as 


follows: 


A.D.A. 


500-1000 
1001-1500 
1501-2000 


2001-2500 


2501-3000 


3001-and 


over 


Minimum 
Number 


One 
Two 
Three 


Four 


Five 


Add a minimum 
of one for each 
a.d.a. increase 
of 500 


Recommended Area 


Music and Curriculum 
Music; Curriculum 


Music; Curriculum; 


Child Welfare & Attendance 
Music; Curriculum; Attendance & 
Child Welfare; Art and Curriculum 


Music; Curriculum; Attendance & 
Child Welfare; Art and Curriculum; 
Speech 


To the above minimums add addi- 
tional personnel in the needed areas 
and add areas such as guidance, physi- 
cal education, research audio-visual, 
special services, etc. Coordinate the 
areas by creating officials in charge 
with such titles as director or co- 
ordinator. The basic supervisory staff 
will have to be implemented as pos- 
sible by doctors, dentists, psycholo- 
gists, etc. 


Full time supervisors or directors in high school districts as follows: 
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a. High school districts differ from elementary districts in that such 
fields as music, art, physical education and speech are usually handled 
by regular instructors rather than supervisors in small to medium 
size districts. 


b. The minimal number of supervisors as listed for elementary districts 


are also recommended for high school districts. 


c. Due to the fact that the areas of concentration for high school districts 
would differ from elementary districts, the reconmmended areas in 
which supervisors would be employed are: Curriculum, guidance, 
child welfare and attendance, vocational eduation, and adult educa- 
tion. To these minimums would later be added additional personnel 
in the various areas and personnel in other areas such as audio-visual, 
special services, research, etc. Coordinate the areas by creating 
officials in charge with such titles as director or coordinator. The 
basic supervisory staff will have to be implemented as possible by 
doctors, dentists, psychologists, etc. 
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Digests of Papers Presented at the 1954 Annual Confer- 
ence of the California Educational Research Association 


The publication of the C.E.R.A. Conference digests is a regular feature of the 
JouRNAL to bring to our readers the benefits of research efforts in California. 
The following reports were submitted to the JOURNAL by the speakers. They 
are presented in the following categories: ADMINISTRATION, TESTING AND 
GuIDANCE, EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGy, and TEACHING AND CuRRICULUM. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Practices in California School Districts for Determining Changes in Teachers’ 
Salaries—Howard S. Bretsch, University of California, Berkeley. 


A questionnaire study of 416 districts revealed that, as reported by superinten- 
dents, the most predominant factors for determining changes in teachers’ salaries 
between 1951 and 1953 were: comparison of teachers’ salaries with those of school 
certificated personnel in other districts, professional growth of teachers through insti- 
tutional course credit, and in-service activities. Other important factors included 
receipt of supplementary anticipated funds, group bargaining by teachers, considera- 
tion of the cost of living, and the comparison of teachers’ salaries with those of other 
professional groups. 

Factors of little importance in determining changes in teachers’ salaries were: 
family status, out-of-school income, receipt of unanticipated funds by the district, 
individual teacher bargaining, additional community service or voluntary school 
service, and professional growth through work in professional associations. 


Follow-Up Studies in California Secondary Schools from 1949 to 1951— 
John A. Dahl, Tulare County Schools. 


A report of this study was published under the title “What Good Are Follow-Up 
Studies?” in the California Journal of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 4, Septem- 
ber, 1953. 


Techniques of Salary Schedule Analysis—Garford G. Gordon, California 


Teachers Association. 


Three hundred seventy-eight California school-district salary schedules were 
analyzed to determine the extent to which they contributed to the personnel policies 
of the districts. Schedules contribute to such policies through promoting (1) recruit- 
ment of qualified personnel, (2) retention of satisfactory personnel, (3) participation 
in in-service training activities, (4) improvement of staff morale, and (5) recogni 
tion of special responsibilities and service. 


The following features were reported individually concerning each schedule: 
(1) minimum requirements recognized by the schedule, (2) number of salary classi- 
fications based on training, (3) number of annual increments given for continued 
service, (4) size of annual increments, (5) size of differential between classes, (6) 
maximum for a moderately high level of training (MA or equivalent), (7) maximum 
for highest training classification, and (8) training required for this highest classifi- 
cation. Summarized data was distributed according to type and size of districts. 
Data treated in this manner included minimum salaries, maximum salaries, ranges 
between minimum and maximum, number of years required to reach maximums, 
conditions affecting advancement from one classification to the next, etc. 


Findings of the 1953-54 survey show that the ratio of maximum to minimum 
salaries is still small, that it takes over twelve years to reach most maximums, that 
yearly increments tend to be over $100, that districts tend to have either four or five 
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classes based on training, and that differentials between classes tend to approximate 
eight dollars per unit of additional training required for advancement between classes, 
and that most districts including both elementary and secondary schools use the 
same salary schedule for both levels. 


The Relationship Between the Financial Status and the Qualifications of 
Certificated Personnel—John W. Hartnett, Jr., Houston Elementary School, 
Acampo. 


Sixty-three elementary school districts and 288 teachers of San Joaquin County 
were studied in order to determine if wealthy school districts were employing better 
academically prepared and more experienced teachers. Considering college semester 
units completed, degrees held, and credentials held as academic preparation, no close 
degree of relationship to the financial status was found. The experience of the 
teachers as related to the financial status was shown by total years of teaching ex- 
perience and tenure in present position. These two areas also showed practically 
no relationship through their coefficients. Therefore it may be said that no relation- 
ship exists. 


California Superintendents’ Evaluation of Two Extreme Types of Elementary 
School Principals—Philip T. Lones, San Leandro City Schools. 


The purpose of the study was to determine the extent of the differences in 
characteristics of their best and worst principals, as evaluated by California superin- 
tendents. A rating form was devised upon which superintendents underlined one of 
five scaled weighted descriptive words regarding each of 136 qualities of their best 
and worst principals. 

Of the five sections of the form, the differences between best and worst were 
(in order of magnitude) supervision, administration, public relations, professional, 
and personal. Categorized otherwise, differences were (in descending order) vision 
and goal, relations with people, school performance, community relationships, pro- 
fessional conduct, and personal characteristics. 


The All-Year-Round School—Henry Wulff, Sacramento City Schools. 


On October 6, 1952, the Superintendent of the Sacramento City Unified School 
District, Wm. J. Burkhard, appointed a committee to study and report on the his- 
torical background and prevailing practice relating to the various year-round school 
plans that have been advocated or discussed in the press and on the radio. The 
committee was also instructed to survey and report on the different plans as they 
might possibly relate to the Sacramento City Unified School District. 

The committee proceeded with the study in three main steps. The first step 
was to survey all the available literature on the historical background relating to the 
year-round school. The second step was to survey the Sacramento City teachers and 
the parents to determine their attitude and thinking on the year-round school. The 
third step was to write complete summaries from the reviewed literature on the fol- 
lowing topics: administration, supplies, plant maintenance, credits, promotion, ath- 
letics, budget and finance. 


TESTING AND GUIDANCE 


Some Aspects of the Reliability and Validity of the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory—Lawrence M. Brammer and E. L. Klingelhofer, Sacra- 
mento State College. 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was administered to 111 students 
before and after taking Introductory Education. The test-retest reliability coefficient 
was r .715 which compares favorably with previous studies. The correlation between 


Introductory Education grades and MTAI scores was r .25. The differences between 
MTAI scores before and after Introductory Education courses were not sufficiently 
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significant to reject the hypothesis that there was little growth in attitudes as 
measured by the MTAI. Significant differences were found between courses, how- 
ever, indicating instructor differences and variations in motivation of the classes. 


Undergraduate Attainment as a Means of Predicting Success in Life— 
Alice L. Dement, San Jose State College. 


The study is based upon a ten-year follow-up of one hundred and three mem- 
bers of Stanford's graduating class of 1942. The portion of the study now completed 
compares the top two per cent with the lowest two per cent of the class, selected 
on the basis of the grade point average. Further comparisons concern scholastic 
aptitude and reading test scores, background, subjective evaluations made by high 
school and university instructors, student activities engaged in while at the University, 
subject matter interests, vocational goals, life expectations, and the extent of their 
realization to date. Sources of information include folders in the Registrar's files, 
personal interviews carried on in 1942, and questionnaires sent out in 1952. One 
hundred per cent of the men included in the original study responded ten years later. 


Memory of Success and Failure in a Learning Situation—James S. Gilmore, 
San Jose State College. 

A series of tasks, ten designed to be feasible and ten simple appearing but de- 
signed to be impossible, were administered to college students enrolled in general 
psychology courses. Each subject was then asked to record the tasks which he could 
recall. Also subject's individual judgment of the affective nature of the test situation 
was ascertained. 

The results indicate a recall preference for the successfully completed tasks 
which becomes increasingly significant with increasing degrees of threat interpreta- 
tion. The higher the stated degree of threat perception which a subject gives the 
testing situation, the more likely he is to forget his failures and remember his suc- 
cesses. This tendency suggests the operation of the mechanism of repression. 


Responsibilities, Professional Characteristics, and Training Recommenda- 
tions of Counselors in Public Junior Colleges of California—Joseph T. 
Hanson, California Test Bureau. 


This research was carried on in cooperation with the California Junior College 
Association and the California State Department of Education. It was planned and 
conducted as a doctoral study at the University of Minnesota. 

The study sought to determine the professional characteristics of counselors in 
California public junior colleges and to evaluate their recommendations for the 
professional training, experience, and competencies that these persons should possess. 
The sample consisted of all 273 persons serving as counselors in California public 
junior colleges during 1951-52. Data were gathered by questionnaire from a sub- 
sample of 200 respondents and by interview from a random subsample of 24 of the 
73 non-residents. Comparisons of responses by the 200 respondents and by the 24 
interviewees established the representativeness of the larger sub-sample. 


Do the Benefits Derived from the Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test Justify 
Time and Expense to Administer It?—Loaz W. Johnson, Butte County 
Schools. 


This was primarily a correlation study of the predictive value of the Orleans 
Algebra Prognosis Test. It was made at the request of mathematics teachers and 
high school administrators in Butte County for help in deciding whether the benefits 
resulting from the use of the test justified the expense and time required for ad- 
ministering it. The results of this study tend to show hat the test had a fairly high 
predictive value. It could be said with a reasonable degree of certainty that a student 
who makes a score of 80 or higher on the test can succeed in algebra and a student 
who makes a score of less than 60 would have difficulty in learning algebra. 
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The Reliability of the Point Biserial Coefficient of Correlation—William 
B. Michael, University of Southern California, and Norman C. Perry, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 


It was the purpose of the writers to elaborate upon Lev’'s results concerning the 
reliability of the point biserial coefficient in a manner that would be helpful to the 
educational and psychological statistician. Based on the exact procedure in which 
the non-central tables of Johnson and Welch were used in a series of mathematical 
transformations of relevant variables, a tabulation of the fiducial limits of a point 
biserial coefficient has been completed. 

From the numerical evidence obtained it was apparent that relative to the given 
level of significance of the width of the fiducial interval estimated from a point 
biserial coefficient of any size is smaller than that of the fiducial interval correspond- 
ing to an ordinary Pearsonian coefficient of the same magnitude. A possible intuitive 
interpretation as to why the coefficient r p bi is slightly more stable than the co- 
efficient r may be that sampling perturbations too small to induce values in the 
variables assigned values of unity or zero to change from 0 to 1 or from 1 to O can 
be more readily reflected when this variable is continuous. 


A Comparison of the Kuhlmann-Anderson With the Davis-Eells Intelligence 
Tests in a Fifth Grade—Alice Richie, Richmond City Schools. 


The Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test was given thirty-six fifth grade 
pupils from lower socio-economic homes. The I.Q. scores ranged from 0 to 134 
with a median of 82. The scores correlated highly with the economic status. 

Item analysis suggested strange “mistakes.” The teacher interviewed all students 
to find out the reasons for the faulty replies. In all cases the motivation originating 
from their social learning controlled these answers. (e.g. Pupils who knew the 
definition of thrift marked it mean because they felt saving would prevent giving.) 

To check on intelligence without the interference of cultural and social learning, 
the Davis-Eells Intelligence Test was given. The scores ranged from 75 to 123 with 
a median of 95 and many changes in individual scores. 


An Investigation of Testing Practices in Sacramento City Schools—Agnes 
Robinson, Sacramento City Schools. 


A report of a series of studies related to testing practices in the Sacramento City 
Unified School District and the analysis of various standardized tests in regard to 
their suitability and adequacy in meeting certain definite objectives of the testing 
program. Investigations dealing with test materials and procedures to be used to 
measure reading readiness and mental ability at the first grade level, and to appraise 
pupil achievement at the fourth and fifth grade level have been concluded. Addi- 
tional studies are now being developed at the sixth, seventh, ninth and twelfth 
grade levels. 


A Re-Examination of the Validity, Reliability, and Dimensionability of the 
Byrd Health Attitude Scale—R. Snodgrass, E. M. Bower, F. Chase, Stanford 
University. 

The Scale was administered to samplings of several school populations with these 
findings and inferences: (1) Coefficients of reliability (split-halves) were not less 
than .84. (2) The use of superscripts which could cue correctness of response had 
no apparent effect on scores. (3) Students in a Catholic school responded differ- 
entially to certain items. (4) Correlations of items to total score were markedly incon- 
sistent with those reported by the author. (5) There is evidence of expert dissatis- 
faction with certain responses scored as correct or preferable in the Scale. (6) It is 
recommended that inference about attitude be validated against non-verbal behavior 
and that the Scale be further analyzed in the matter of its claim to uni-dimensionality. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Relationship of the Auditory and Visual Vocabularies of Children— 
Hubert Coslet Armstrong, Claremont Graduate School. 


The auditory and visual vocabularies of a sample of two hundred children aged 
six to twelve were investigated. The Stanford Binet Vocabulary Test, which is a 
sample of an 18,000-word dictionary, was the measuring instrument. Three scores 
were obtained: visual vocabulary, auditory-only vocabulary, and total vocabulary. 

The data were analyzed to indicate: (1) the relation of the three scores to 
age; (2) the significance level between “visual” and “total auditory” vocabularies; 
(3) the extent of interindividual differences; (4) the extent of intra-individual 
differences as measured by the “auditory-only” vocabulary; and (5) the relation be- 
tween “visual’’ vocabulary and scores on the Stanford Reading Test. 

The results show: (1) that total vocabulary increases with age arithmetically, 
(2) that visual vocabulary increases with age geometrically, (3) that intra-individual 
differences in auditory-only vocabulary are greatest during the mid-elementary years, 
and (4) “visual” vocabulary scores correlate .88 with Stanford Reading Test scores, 
with age controlled. 

Auditory vocabulary may be used as a criterion of improvability in reading. 
The findings also have implications for the measurement of reading achievement, 
for constructing and evaluating teaching materials, for the diagnosis of deviate cases, 
and for school administration. 


Rorschach Personality Factors and College Achievement—Janet E. Blech- 
ner and Harold D. Carter, University of California, Berkeley. 


In an attempt to study the relationship of personality to college achievement, 
362 students in a University of California class in educational psychology were given 
the group version of the Rorschach test, administered according to Harrower- 
Erickson procedure and scored by the Klopfer method. 

Rorschach scores for W. D. M. F. and Sum C, representing broadly five facets 
of personality, were rendered into standard score form and compared with course 
achievement denoted by similarly transmuted scores on midterm and final examina- 
tions. Statistical analysis, gave correlation coefficients of .05, .09, .05, .05, and .15 
respectively for the areas, indicating a lack of significant relationship between the 
factors so measured. 


The Auding Ability of High School Students—John Caffrey, Los Angeles 
County Schools. 


The California Auding Test, designed to measure the auding ability (i.e., the 
ability to comprehend spoken language) of high school students, yielded scores in 
vocabulary, ability to follow directions, and lecture comprehension. Data were 
variously analyzed, with such conclusions as the following. Auding ability cannot 
be accurately predicted from reading ability, mental age, or group intelligence tests 
for purposes of individual guidance. Two correlated factors are required to account 
for intercorrelations among auding and reading tests, suggesting that the supposedly 
unitary verbal comprehension factor is further reducible. Auding ability is distributed 
normally and with wide variability. 


Required Readings in Educational Psychology: A Survey of Opinion— 
Arthur P. Coladarci, Stanford University. 


A sample of 150 of the 389 members listed under the Division of Educational 
Psychology in the 1951 Directory of the American Psychological Association were 
asked to report the “one or more of the periodical articles that you most frequently 
recommend to students in your educational psychology courses.” Eighty-eight of 
the 98 responses were usable and accounted for 384 different periodical references. 
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Of this number, 42 were cited by at least one other person; twenty were mentioned 
by at least three persons. The largest “vote” accruing to any reference was 12. 


The Effect of Prestige Labels on Auding Behavior—E. F. Elson, A. P. Cola- 
darci, K. Finis, Stanford University. 


Two groups of high-school seniors listened “critically” to a recorded “address” 
that had been constructed so as to be thematically incoherent. One group was told 
that the speaker was ‘“‘a well-known college president”; the other was told that the 
speaker was “a member of the P-TA. After hearing the ‘address,’ each subject 
indicated, on a prepared scale, the extent to which he understood the “main point” 
in the address. The results indicated that the two groups responded in significantly 
different ways (P=.001); “the college president’s address’ was more “understand- 
able” than “the address of the P-TA member.” 


Teaching Methods and Performance on a Test of Cancer Knowledge in 
Medical Schools—Donald R. Green, University of California Medical 
School. 


Scores made by senior medical students on a cancer knowledge test were related 
to hours of instruction received. Special vertical courses appeared more efficient 
than regular horizontal courses. The use of seminars about cancer and many hours 
working with cancer patients characterized the higher scoring schools, but many 
lecture hours did not. Two explanations were suggested. The superior methods 
require greater effort by instructors; hence their use indicates greater faculty interest 
in teaching. These methods facilitate integration of knowldge rather than its acquisi- 
tion. They are superior because differences between senior students are largely the 
result of the degree to which they have organized their knowledge. 


Spelling as a Function of Reading—Shepard A. Insel, Sequoia Un. High 
School District, Redwood City. 


In attempting to answer the question, “What effect does context have upon the 
recognition of misspelled words?” 182 high school students were given three 
separate spelling tests, using the same words, but in different contextual settings. 
The first test merely listed the words. The second test listed the words but with 
four variations of spelling for each, while the third test included each word in the 
context of a simple sentence. An analysis of variance showed that the students re- 
ceived a significantly higher score on the third test, suggesting that the recognition 
of a misspelled word is aided when the student is helped to perceive its meaning by 
virtue of the context in which it is found. 


A Series of Tachistoscopic Lessons with Mentally Retarded High School 
Students—Ernest H. Jackson, Stockton City Schools. 


The paper was the result of two experiments made during the 1952-52 and 
1953-54 school years to determine if the tachistoscope would improve reading achieve- 
ment with the mentally retarded high school pupil. The first year, thirty-seven tachisto- 
scopic lessons were used, and it was a two group experiment. The second year was 
a one group experiment with thirty-six lessons. The first year outcome produced a 
negative correlation, the experimental group losing .21 grade in reading achieve- 
ment in the seven weeks of the experiment. The control group gained .24 of a 
grade in the same period. The second year the mean gain in comprehensive reading 
was .24 and .20 for vocabulary growth. 


Factor Analyses of Medical Students’ Performance on a Test of Cancer 
Knowledge—Leonard W. Towner, University of California Medical School. 


Four samples of 400 students each were selected, one sample from each class, 
from fifty-eight medical schools. The scores of the students on twelve topics in a 
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test of cancer knowledge were factor analyzed, and the results of the four analyses 
were compared after rotation to simple structure. From three to five interpretable 
factors appeared for each class. The factors appearing most consistently were called 
“Knowledge ot the characteristics of tumors” and “Knowledge of the physiology and 
biochemistry of tumors.” High intercorrelations between primary factors suggested 
the presence of a second-order factor hypothesized to be “Overall knowledge of 
the characteristics of tumors.” 


TEACHING AND CURRICULUM 


Mental World Maps—Flat or Spherical?—Brant Clark, San Jose State 
College. 

Technological advances in aviation have narrowed the distance between the 
United States and all other parts of the world. Any country can be reached within 
a matter of hours by direct air routes. But has our concept of the world kept pace 
with these developments? A study was made of 242 Naval Aviation Cadets to deter- 
mine their understanding of the relation between geographical points. They were 
asked to indicate the direction they would travel to reach certain well known cities 
by the shortest route. The results showed that the cadets’ concept of the world is 
essentially flat rather than spherical. 


The Measurement for Credit of Out-of-School Learning in the Graduation 
Plans of Adults from Grades 12 and 14—David L. Greene, Stockton City 
Schools. 

A study of adult students who were working toward high school and junior 
college graduation indicated that credit should be given for learning gained outside 
of formal education. This must be evaluated in many ways depending upon indi- 
vidual circumstances. The General Educational Test would appear to be usable with 
non-veterans as well as veterans. 


Factors Underlying Major Reading Disabilities at the College Level— 
Jack A. Holmes, University of California, Berkeley. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the hypothesis that the general 
reading ability of college students is a composite of “speed” and “power” of reading, 
and that underlying each component is a multiplicity of related and measurable 
factors. And further, disabilities in reading should bear an inverse relationship to 
the quantitative levels of each component and must therefore manifest detectable 
deficiencies in such underlying factors. 

The general hypothesis upon which this study was predicated was substantiated 
by the experiment. It was found that power of reading is dependent upon a con- 
stellation of high-level abilities. These abilities, which are roughly of the same 
order of importance are: Integration of Dispersed Ideas, Interpretation of the Para- 
graph, Getting the Central Thought in a Paragraph, Noting the Clearly Stated 
Details, and Drawing Valid Inferences beyond the actual material presented. 

Speed in reading as manifest in the ability to comprehend easy material rapidly 
likewise was found to rest in the high performance level of a number of more funda- 
mental factors. Many of these (skills and capacities) are similar to those basic to 
power of reading. Their relative order of importance, as well as their actual im- 
portance, appears to be different. The skills and capacities fundamental to speed of 
reading are: Word Sense, Vocabulary, Phonetic Association, Word Discrimination, 
Span of Recognition, Intelligence, and Spelling. 


A Statistical Evaluation of a Rating Scale Used in the Selection of Student 
Teachers—E. L. Klingelhofer, Sacramento State College. 

A five-scale graphic rating form used in the selection of prospective teachers 
at Sacramento State College was evaluated. It was found that untrained faculty 
members used as raters tended to agree as to the extent prospective teachers possessed 
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the characteristics of qualities reflected in the scales. This was evidenced by reliability 
estimates of greater than chance magnitude. However, the estimated reliabilities of 
the scales were generally not of sufficient magnitude so that the instrument could be 
considered a selection instrument, capable of making useful discrimination. Hypoth- 
eses as to the reasons for this shortcoming were advanced and discussed. 


A Descriptive Analysis of Parent-Teacher Conferences—Harold J. Maves, 
Richmond City Schools. 


The analysis was made from tape recordings of actual conferences relative to 
children of the elementary grades to determine aims, procedures and content of 
conferences and the resultant reactions of parents and teachers. Conferences held 
in low socio-economic areas were compared to those held in middle level areas. 

There was considerable range in lengths of conferences and flexibility in patterns 
of reporting. Neither appreciably affected the ratings given by parents and teachers. 
Teacher initiative was pronounced and teachers outtalked parents two to one. Social- 
emotional development received double stress relative to academic growth. Parents 
and teachers rated conferences very high. Parents rated higher than teachers. 


Relations Between Role and Attitudes Toward Authority as Measured in 
an Industrial Setting—Thomas W. Millburn, Stanford University. 

The purpose of this study was to examine with the Thematic Apperception Test 
relations between role-status and possession of favorable attitudes toward authority 
figures. It was predicted that (1) supervisors would tend to view favorably and to 
identify with authority figures more than non-supervisors and (2) that new super- 
visors would shift in the authority-identifying direction during their first six months 
as supervisors. Highly significant results were obtained for the first hypothesis, sig- 
nificant results for the second. Implications of these findings are discussed. 





A Buying-Selling Code for Schools has just been developed and adopted by 
the American Association of School Administrators, the Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States and Canada, the National School Boards 
Association, and the National School Service Institute. The Code is rather wordy 
and considers many matters of general ethical principles as well as specific items 
of ethical merchandising practice. It should be of considerable interest to admin- 
istrators, business managers, and others engaged in ordering and purchasing school 


supplies and equipment. Copies may be obtained from the Educational Research / 


Service of the NEA. 


Joan Lois Goodman of Passaic, N.J., has been awarded a $2000 Fellowship 
for outstanding achievement in the field of educational measurement. The Fellow- 
ship, sponsored annually by World Book Company, which this year celebrates its 
50th Anniversary, was awarded through the American Educational Research 
Association. 

Fellowship application blanks for the 1954-55 award are available from the 
American Educational Research Association, Washington, D.C. 
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Book Reviews 





EDUCATING THE SUB-NORMAL CHILD, Aspects of the 
Work of a Junior School for Educationally Sub-normal Children 
Frances Lloyd. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. vii + 148. 

All American educators will find this book of interest because of its 
description of how things are done in another country. Those specializing 
in the education of exceptional children will note that many things are 
apparently just being settled in England which are “old stuff” in the United 
States. However, several fresh ideas and points of view are given in the 
book that are well worth study by United States educators. Also, consid- 
erable data—including several case studies—are given which will be 
valuable for current research on the education of the mentally handicapped 
in this country. 


E. S. N. schools are special schools established for the educationally 
sub-normal. These are defined as those with I. Q.’s ranging from 50 up to 
seventy or seventy-five. These I. Q. limits are not rigid and other factors 
are involved in making decisions about sending borderline cases to E. S. N. 
schools. Provisions for severely mentally handicapped students (I. Q. under 
50) are mentioned in the book but not described at length. 


The author gives a detailed discussion on all of the aspects of the 
operation of an E. S. N. school other than purely administrative ones. The 
program of the school is described and analyzed in detail. Two chapters 
are devoted to the social and environmental aspects of the education of the 
children. Case studies of certain children that typify various special prob- 
lems among the pupils are also given. 


The author is very enthusiastic about the E. S. N. schools and about the 
education of mentally handicapped children generally. This helps to make 
the book very easy and pleasant to read; but it also makes it necessary to 
scrutinize the conclusions reached very carefully to see which are based 
on the data und which on enthusiasm. 


CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF LEARNING 
With Applications to Education and Psychology 


Louis P. Thorpe and Allen M. Schmuller. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1954. 480 pp. 


The authors review all of the twentieth century theories of psychology 
that have direct bearing on the problem of learning. The book follows a 
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generally historical outline, beginning with Thorndike’s S-R bond hypothesis, 
Much more space is given to later theories, however, than has been the case 
in most other books on learning. The explanations of gestalt and vector 
psychology given in this publication seem superior to that to be found 
elsewhere. 


Probably the strongest feature of the book is its readability. The topics 
it considers have all been dealt with elsewhere, but not so the average 
administrator or classroom teacher could understand them. Here they are 
set forth so that he can not only understand them, but he can do so easily 
enough to be able to tack a reading of the explanation onto the end of a 
busy day or week. 


PATTERNS OF ERROR IN THE ADDITION 
NUMBER FACTS 


James M. Thyne. London: University of London Press, 1954. 


This book reports a very thorough study on the sources of error in one 
of the elementary arithmetic processes. Although it may be felt by some 
that the book deals with too limited an aspect of the educational process, 
it would seem more reasonable to say that only by the continued produc- 
tion of such basic studies can sufficient fundamental data be obtained to 
make possible a truly scientific superstructure of educational theory and 
practice. 

The author has made a very comprehensive study of previous investiga- 
tions in the field. His references to work done in the United States are 
more than adequate, and include considerable unpublished material. 

One of the strongest points of the book is the excellent discussion of 
research principles with which the author introduces his story. All through 
the book the relationship of data to theory is stressed. The nature and 
significance of the findings are presented in a way that makes them compre- 
hensible even to the person who has relatively little acquaintance with the 


technical aspects of educational research and of the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic. 


On the other hand, it must be admitted that the book is not likely to 
be widely read by American educators. It is not easy reading. Technical 
knowledge is not a prerequisite*to understanding it; but good reading 
ability is. It is a book that every college and university library should have 
if the institution has anything to do with preparing elementary teachers. 
It also belongs in the major professional libraries of city and county school 
systems. Only the specialist in arithmetic, educational psychology, or 
research techniques will want to own a personal copy. 
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